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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

History of Philosophy. William Turner, S.T.D. New York, Ginn 
& Company, 1903. Pp. x + 674. 

The first thing which strikes the attention in looking over Professor 
Turner's ' History of Philosophy ' is the proportion of space allotted to 
scholasticism. With the patristic philosophy it occupies almost a third 
of the book : as much as oriental and pre-Christian philosophy combined, 
and almost as much as all modern philosophy. And his treatment of 
the scholastic philosophy is, on the whole, excellent. He follows the 
fourfold division of scholasticism adopted by Gonzalez in his ' Historia 
de la Filosofia.' The first period is the ' Period of Beginnings,' including 
Erigena, Gerbert and the School of Auxerre. This is followed by the 
' Period of Growth,' which he elsewhere characterizes as the age of 
dialectic madness. This period includes, among others, Abelard, whom 
Professor Turner judges severely. He discredits Abelard's statement 
regarding the doctrines of William of Champeaux, characterizes him as 
' primarily a dialectician ' and as one who ' appeared to prefer victory 
to truth.' He denies that Abelard was a conceptualist and in general 
treats him as essentially an iconoclast and a man without importance 
for the evolution of constructive philosophy. 

The third period of scholasticism was the 'Period of Perfection,' the 
golden age of scholasticism, the epoch in which the characteristic ' effort 
on the part of the schoolmen to unify philosophy and theology, to 
discover and demonstrate the harmony of natural truth with truth of 
a supernatural order . . . finally crystallized in the principles in 
which St. Thomas enunciated his definition of the relation between 
reason and faith.' St. Thomas is, of course, the central figure in this 
period and his system is presented with great clearness and at greater 
length than that of any other philosopher, ancient or modern. He quite 
overshadows Duns Scotus, who does not receive the amount of attention 
that his intrinsic importance and historical influence would seem to 
warrant. He is characterized as brilliant and subtle, but is classed as 
a lesser light. Professor Turner refuses, however, to explain the dif- 
ferences between Scotus and Aquinas by the simple assumption of a 
' wish on the part of Brother John to contradict what Brother Thomas 
had taught.' There was a ' difference in the mental temperaments ' of 
the two men. 

The fourth period of scholasticism was the 'Period of Decay.' The 
causes of this decay were, he finds, both internal and external. On the 
one hand the failure to cultivate the sciences resulted in a lack of 
materials for futher development. The work of systematization had 
been done thoroughly and there was nothing left to do except to fall 
back upon disputes about the meaning of principles, to comment and 
to subtilize. Appeal to authority became predominant. On the other 
hand, the disturbed political conditions and the general relaxation in 
matters of religion and scholarship hastened the decline. This last 
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period is regarded simply as a period of decay, not as a period of prepara- 
tion for modern philosophy. 

Professor Turner does not divide scholasticism into Platonic and 
Aristotelian periods. He regards it as eclectic in character. His 
method of treatment certainly gives greater unity and individuality to 
this great period of philosophy than does the traditional method. The 
value of much of the apparently futile logomachy of scholastic philosophy 
in developing a vocabulary for philosophy might have been brought out 
more clearly. 

Professor Turner's treatment of ancient philosophy is clear and well 
arranged; it does not call for special comment. The discussion of 
modern philosophy is more open to criticism. ' Humanism,' ' The Italian 
Philosophy of Nature ' and ' The Scientific Movement ' are treated with 
great brevity. Modern philosophy as a whole is regarded, with Erd- 
mann, as 'Protestantism in the sphere of the thinking spirit' Phi- 
losophy has separated itself from theology. Since Descartes, one of its 
chief problems, he asserts, has been the solution of the antithesis be- 
tween mind and matter; this and the anthropocentric character of 
modern philosophy are due to the mistakes of Descartes. 

Hobbes is dismissed with a very brief treatment; great emphasis is 
put upon the influence of Descartes upon Locke on the ground that 
'the cardinal idea of Cartesianism, namely, the antithesis between mind 
and matter, appears as a tacit assumption in Locke's inquiry.' The 
treatment of Spinoza is excellent, one of the best in the entire book. 
But the appearance of Leibniz with Berkeley under the caption 'The 
Idealistic School ' is startling. What sort of idealism are we supposed 
to be dealing with ? We are told that both tried to remove the antithesis 
between mind and matter by reducing matter to mind, though Leibniz 
is spoken of on page 525 as only ' partially idealistic,' and it surely has not 
been shown that those who regard Leibniz as a realist have no ground 
on which to stand. But we are told again that the true significance 
of the movement is shown in ' the attempt to restore the aesthetic and 
religious ideals which were threatened,' etc. If we are to understand 
by ' idealism ' here an aesthetic or ethical idealism, Leibniz and Berkeley 
have no right to a monopoly of the term. Some scholastic definitions 
and distinctions are in order here. 

The traditional expositions of Leibniz and Berkeley, in connection 
with the rationalistic and empirical movements respectively, are not super- 
seded by this attempt to treat them primarily with reference to a meta- 
physical problem. The rationalistic character of continental philosophy 
is not given the prominence it usually receives, and emphasis is put upon 
Kant's reaction against Humian empiricism and scepticism at the expense 
of his similar reaction against dogmatic rationalism; not that the latter 
is entirely lost sight of, but it is not kept in the foreground. 

The exposition of Kant is brief but clear. In the discussion of his 
esthetic doctrine it should have been noted that the universality of the 
esthetic judgment is subjective. 

German philosophy is one example of the nationalization of philosophy 
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which, according to the author, succeeded the illumination. But in 
England nationalization certainly began with Hobbes, however little 
Locke may have derived directly from him and from Bacon and how- 
ever much he may have been influenced by Descartes. 

Philosophy since Kant is treated very briefly and with Professor 
Turner's customary clearness. 

In addition to the men and schools usually included in histories of 
philosophy there is an interesting chapter on the Traditional School 
in France, including De Bonald and Lamennais, and a summary of 
Catholic philosophy in the nineteenth century. 

There are no very important omissions. Easmus Darwin's blun- 
dering attempts at an evolutionary theory might have procured him men- 
tion among the early contributors to the modern development of that 
theory; Thomas Hooker should have a place among British moralists, 
and Herschel among those who contributed to the development of scien- 
tific method. One anachronism should be noted. On page 637, Hickok 
is spoken of as a Spencerian. He was in sympathy with evolution, but 
most of his works were published before Spencer had worked out his 
theory. 

Professor Turner's work as a whole belongs to the class of those 
which trace the history of systems rather than the development of con- 
cepts. He recognizes the fact that the history of thought is an organic 
growth and not a dialectical process. He appreciates the influence of 
political and social conditions, but the details of this influence, the 
concrete application of the principle might be very much more complete. 
He would, doubtless, admit that the history of thought is a phase of the 
history of civilization, but its relation to the other phases of this de- 
velopment is merely suggested. A closer articulation of the develop- 
ment of thought with the development of other forms of -human activity 
is much to be desired. Professor Turner, in his paragraphs on the 
historical position of every important thinker or school, shows the rela- 
tion of system to system so clearly that we can only regret that he did 
not give us also the relation of systems to the thought of the theologians 
and that of unsystematic thinkers, the Humanist, the early scientist and 
the unphilosophical public, and their relation to the development of art 
and of industry. But an elementary history of philosophy is practically 
limited to one volume and Professor Turner does not attempt to include 
everything. His book will be a very useful text or book of reference, 
particularly for the period which he has treated most thoroughly. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 
Columbia University. 

Philosophisches Lesebuch. Herausgegeben von Max Dessoir und Paul 

Mestzer. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1903. 

This is a book of 258 rather large and closely printed pages, con- 
taining selections from seventeen different philosophers and comments 
upon them. About two thirds of the pages are devoted to the extracts, 
one third to the comments; but the latter are printed in somewhat 
smaller type. 



